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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment has been favorably reported in 
both branches of the California Legis- 
lature, and the vote in the Senate stood 21 
ayes to 14 nays, This lacked a few votes 
of the necessary two thirds majority. An 
effort will be made to reconsider, 





The Montana House of Representatives 
on Feb. 14 defeated the woman suffrage 
bill, 38 to 30. It had a majority, but‘a 
two-thirds vote was needed, 





Rhode Island has pending a child-labor 
bill providing that no child under thirteen 
shall be employed before Dec. 31, 1906, and 
no child under fourteen after that date, in 
any mill, manufactory or busioess estab- 
lishment, and that no child under sixteen 
shall be permitted to work in such places 
between 8 P.M. and 6A. M. It has also 
reasonable provisions safeguarding the 
right of children to acquire some educa- 
cation before going to work. 


————-_ oa —_ — 


If there is any one point on which Au- 
stralians seem to be unanimous, it is the 
right of every child to an education, and 
it is very seldom that objection is made in 
the State Parliaments to the cost of popu- 
lar instruction. This, so faras the public 
schools were concerned, amounted in 
1902-3 to £2,002,391. Each State has its 
own educational system, but all are ona 
secular basis, and ample provision is made 
for enabling children in the most remote 
parts of the Commonwealth to get a fair 
education. It is interesting to note that 
the amount per head spent on schools is 
highest in Western Australia, where wom- 
en have been voting for years, and lowest 
in Tasmania, the last Australian State to 
give suffrage to women. 





Another hearing on the patent medicine 
bill was given on Feb. 21, this time before 
the Committee on Liquor Laws, to which 
one of the petitions had been referred by 
mistake. Representative Collins conduct- 
ed the case for the petitioners. A num- 
ber of the speakers who had appeared for 
the bill at the first hearing advocated it 
again, and they were reinforced this time 
by a representative of the National Retail 
Liquor- Dealers’ Association, who protested 
against the licensed liquor-dealers being 
subjected to the illegitimate competition 
of druggists selling alcoholic patent medi- 
cines without a liquor license. This is al- 
most the only case on record where the 
W.C. T. U. and the liquor-sellers have 
united in wanting the same bill, 





As before, the only persons who ap- 
peared in opposition were druggists, but 
this time there were a whole string of 
them, including our good friend Hon. 
Gorham D. Gilman. They said the sale 
of patent and proprietary medicines now 
constituted from 60 to 65 per cent. of the 
business done by the drug-stores, and all 
of them declared that their business would 
be ruined if the percentage of opium and 





alcohol contained in these medicines were 
stated on the labels, so that the purchas- 
ers would know what they were swallow- 
ing. 





- 


ADVANCED RUSSIA. 





When the four thousand students and 
professors of the University of St. Peters- 
burg assembled in mass meeting the other 
day, one of the resolutions that they 
passed unanimously was a demand for 
representative government and for a na- 
tional assembly to be elected by universal 
suffrage, irrespective of sex. 

This must have been startling to many 
conservative Americans, who have fondly 
imagined that the demand for equal rights 
for men was limited to a handful of dis- 
contented spinsters in the United States. 
The movement is world wide; and the St. 
Petersburg resolution shows that it is 
further advanced in some respects among 
the ‘‘intellectuals’”’ of Russia than it is in 
the United States. For there is no uni- 
versity in America outside of the four 
equal suffrage States, where such a reso- 
lution could have been passed by a unani- 
mous vote. It illustrates the truth of 
what Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya wrote 
a few weeks ago: ‘‘Educated Russia has 
become radical before becoming liberal. 
The intelligent men of the empire believe 
in giving women absolutely equal rights.” 

It illustrates also the wide gap that ex- 
ists between governmental Russia and 
popular Russia, It is only within a year 
that Russian women have been allowed to 
take a medical degree without going 
abroad to get it; and the Russian Univer- 
sities are still closed to them, though 
‘thigher courses’’ of study for women ex- 
ist at St. Petersburg. This medieval 
policy of repression and exclusion repre- 
sents the attitude of the goverment; while 
the professors and students of the St. 
Petersburg University vote unanimously 
for granting women not only education, 
but full political rights. A. 8. B. 


te 





MISS ANTHONY’S BIRTHDAY. 





Miss Anthony’s 85th birthday, on Feb. 
15, was kept by suffragists in all parts of 
the United States, but the celebration in 
ber own home town will be of especial in- 
terest to her friends everywhere. It was 
held by the Rochester FP. E. Club at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs, W. C. Gannett. 
Judges, educators, clergymen, men prom- 
inent in every profession, were there to 
pay their tribute of respect. 

The programs bore portraits of Susan 
B. and Mary 8. Anthony. Miss Mabel A. 
Clark, president of the Club, introduced 
the speakers. The program was a sym- 
posium on ‘*What the Women of the New 
Century,Owe to the Woman’s Movement 
of the Last Century, and to Susan B. An- 
thony.’’ Miss Ruth H. Dennis spoke on 
‘What Woman’s New Education Owes.”’ 
She said one of the chief gains of the cen- 
tury had been the recognition of women’s 
right to an equal education with men, and 
told how Miss Anthony had pledged her 
life insurance to raise the last of the 
money needed to open Rochester Univer- 
sity to women, 

Mrs, W. A. Montgomery spoke of ‘What 
Woman’s New Occupatious Owe,.’’ She 
said: ‘‘Seventy-five years ago there were 
only two or three occupations for a wo- 
man to follow. She might teach, be a 
dressmaker, or keep alittle shop. Now 
there is no occupation which woman does 
not enter. Miss Anthony has helped to 
remove that glittering temptation laid be- 
fore so many girls, that they will not be 
respected for working.” , 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf told ‘What 
Womén’s New Social Service Owes.’’ She 
said in part: ‘‘Miss Anthony has shown 
us that all men are brothers, all women 
sisters, that every race, color and nation- 
ality are entitled to opportunity to do 
their best and win their reward. Queen 
and empress have recognized her worth, 
but her laundress and charwoman know 
it also.” 

Mrs. Gannett spoke on ‘*The New Dig- 
nity that Motherhood Owes.’’ ‘*The move- 
ment which Miss Anthony represents,’’she 
said, “thas given a new nobility to mar- 
riage. In the ideal home the children be- 
lieve that the mother shares with the fath- 
er the responsibility to the community 
and to the State.”’ 

The two last numbers of the symposium 
were by children, little Dorothy Osborn 
and Lewis S. Gannett. The tiny maiden 
told ‘What the Coming Women will Owe.”’ 
Holding in her hand a bouquet, she said: 
“I bring these flowers to speak for the 
new generation now coming forward, to 





tell our gratitude for the more beautiful 
life that you and your fellow-workers have 
opened to us. Everything is flowering 
for us. The colleges are opening to us 
all over the land. We shall make our liv- 
ing in a hundred ways where our mothers 
had one. So our heads and our hands 
will be strong to do more good for the 
world than women have over before been 
able to do. And we feel that the new 
power will make our hearts larger and 
sweeter for all that home means, You 
have given your life for the flowering of 
womanhood, and the girls of this new cen- 
tury bring you flowers to say that, and to 
thank you.” 

Master Gannett said: “And I, just a 
boy, want to thank you for us who are on 
our way to be men. The girls are not 
going to flower without us. The better 
‘woman’ there is in the world, the better 
‘man’ will stand by her side. If sisters 
can be better, if mothers can be dearer, 
than ours—though we don’t see how they 
can—then boys are bound to be truer men, 
to match them. So you have lived for us 
also. Though two, we are one, after all, 
and we shall grow nobler together. The 
boys of the new century bring you their 
flowers and thank you.”’ 

There were also addresses by Rev. Dr. 
Rush Rees, president of Rochester Uni- 
versity, and Judge Arthur E. Sutherland, 
and Mayor Cutler. 

Dr. Gannett said that during these years 
there had been one by Miss Anthony’s 
side who had been her constant helper, 
her sister, Mary S. Anthony, and he be- 
lieved nothing would give Miss Anthony 
greater pleasure than to have her sister 
honored with her. 

The letters and telegrams received were 
almost innumerable. The Rochester Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle says: 

“Susan B. Anthony’s home looked last 
night as if Christmas had come there. 
Gifts and greetings poured in all through 
the day. The rooms were filled with the 
odor of flowers sent in remembrance of 
her eighty-fifth birthday. The path be- 
tween her house and the telegraph office 
must have grown familiar to more than 
one messenger boy. Letters came from 
all parts of the land. 

“Tt had been the custom of the late 
Daniel R, Anthony of Leavenworth, Kan., 
to send a telegram so early each birthday 
morning that his own greeting would 
be first to reach his sister. Mrs, An- 
thony, at present in California, did not 
forget this. She sent a message yester- 
day morning that was among the first to 
arrive. It was with much emotion that 
Miss Anthony spoke yesterday of missing 


her brother’s usual greeting.”’ 
At. Bs 


———— -_-- 
JOSEPHINE BUTLER ON LOUISE MICHEL. 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL published a full 
account of Louise Michel when the death 
of that remarkable woman was prema- 
turely reported, some menths ago. There- 
fore we have not repeated the In Memo- 
riam now when she has actually passed 
away. Warm testimony was borne to her 
rare goodness and unselfishness, even by 
those who were least able to agree with 
her theoretical views. It was not for 
nothing that Catholic sisters of charity 
spoke of an anarchist and agnostic as 
“Sainte Louise.’”’ The following tribute 
from Josephine Butler, in the current 
number of the Shield, shows how great 
hearts can sometimes recognize each oth- 
er, despite the differences between their 
heads. Mrs. Butler writes: 

**T have followed Louise Michel’s career 
in some degree for many years, and I am 
bold enough to call her a noble woman, in 
the face of all her rebellion against socie- 
ty and her blindness in matters of faith. 
For consider the circumstances of her 
birth, her youth, her wrongs, her tragic 
sorrows, on which I will not dwell. The 
spirit of revolt in her and in many others 
was a protest against tyranny and abuse 
of power on the part of the strong towards 
the weak. The tyranny of the system of 
State-regulated vice against which our 
crusade is directed, was one which she 
felt most deeply. I recollect her bitter 
cry, ‘They take our sons by force into the 
army, and they thrust our daughters into 
their houses of prostitution.’ She, poor 
woman, had, in this manner, been de- 
prived of her own children. 

‘She endured a long banishment from 
France, as an anarchist. She then came 
to England, in her old age; and here we 
came to know her personally. You will 
recollect her appearance at the great 
mevting of the Federation at Devonshire 
House in 1898. I went to her, and took 








her stooping form in my arms, and spoke 
lovingly to her. Her face was wet with 
tears, and her expression was one of ten- 
derness and humility. You recollect that 
I asked our president to invite her to the 
platform, to say a few words to us. Ido 
not remember exactly what she said then, 
but she thanked the Federation for taking 
up the cause of the ‘disinherited,’ espe- 
cially of the disinherited women of the 
world, and bore grateful and touching tes- 
timony to the kindness she had received 
from our Association. When she came 
back to her seat among the audiente she 
was weeping—weeping with wonder and 
joy. Never, she said, had she believed 
that she could have been received so 
kindly in such a society, in such a place. 
It seemed like a descent of the dew of 
heaven upon a soul long parched and des- 
olated by drought, and I thought, and 
have often thought since, what a woman 
she might have been if that refreshing 
dew and that human kindness had visited 
her earlier in life. 
**May God rest her sou!!’’ 








THE ABSURDITIES OF MILITARISM. | 
Militarism bristles with absurdities. 
Picture to yourself a village in which 

each householder spends the greater part 
of his time in fortifying his home, He 
keeps a keen lookout at the window, and 
every time he sees his next-door neighbor 
come in with a new blunderbuss, he 
rushes off to invest in another catapult 
for himself. Twice a day he drills his 
children and makes them shoot at a mark 
in the back yard, and all night long they 
carefully patrol the garden fence. Every 
cent that can be scraped together is spent 
on powder and dynamite, and most of the 
inhabitants in consequence are forced to 
go about half-fed and in rags. There is 
only one flourishing man in the place, and 
that is the gunsmith. Meanwhile, strange 
to say, these people never dare to tight 
each other, but act toward their neigh- 
bors with the most punctilious polite- 
ness, bowing almost to the ground astbey 
pass in the street, and addressing each 
other as if they were the best of friends, 
although their pockets are bulging with 
small artillery. For over thirty years 
there has not been a fight in the place, 
except one insignificant row in a corner 
of the village in which two small boys 
were the belligerents. 

Would not this be a good subject for an 
opera by Gilbert and Sullivan? Even in 
Kentucky such a comic piece would bring 
down the house. It is impossible, we all 
should say, that men could be such fools. 
Yet this is precisely the condition of 
armed Europe to-day. To this pass has 
the wisdom of rulers and diplomats 
brought the great powers of Christen- 
dom! Is this really history, or is it opera 
boufie?— Ernest H. Crosby. 


—-s 


AN UNINTENDED TRIBUTE. 

It is going the rounds of the newspapers 
that one Mrs. Rosa Snyder of Denver has 
been arrested for buying votes. This will 
doubtless cause great rejoicing among the 
anti-suffragists, and be quoted as proof of 
the corruption that the possession of the 
ballot will work in the nature of woman. 

Before subscribing to such a rash con- 
clusion, let us recall a few facts. It bas 
been estimated that there are in this 
country 500,000 foreigners who possess 
fraudulent naturalization papers. The 
officers of the Immigration Bureau inti- 
mate that 100,000 were issued last year. 
An attorney for the federal government 
declares that there are 30,000 in New York 
City alone. While this vast swindle means 
an immense number of corrupt men who 
are responsible for it, it is only one part 
of the enormous amount of fraud attend- 
ing our elections. The whole field of vote- 
buying remains untouched. 

The newspapers would not think it 
worthy of special mention that one man 
was arrested “for buying votes, because 
everybody knows that thousands of men 
bought votes; and it cannot be considered 
as anytbing short of a tribute to her sex, 
that, while women in four States hai an 
equal chance with men, only one woman 
fell by the wayside. 

Surely the ballot in the hands of women 
has proved a blessing far beyond expecta- 
tion, and the newspapers, in calling atten- 
tion to the shortcomings of Mrs. Rosa 
Snyder, are paying women a great compli- 
ment by bringing to public notice how high 
must be the standard when one delinquent 
rece’ves so much publicity.—Anna Cado- 
gan Etz in Teachers’ Federation Bulletin. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN has 
sailed for Europe, where she has engage. 
ments to lecture in London, Berlin and 
elsewhere, 


Mrs, G. F. DuUNVILLE, who lives on a 
farm in South Dakota, is about to visit 
Washington, and expects to be smiled 
upon by the President. She is the mother 
of nine sets of triplets—twenty-seven chil- 
dren in all. 


LucINIA HAGMAN, @school-teacher, pre_ 
sided at a recent meeting in Helsingfors, 
Finland, called to discuss woman suffrage. 
According to La Fronde, this was the first 
woman suffrage meeting ever held in Fin- 
land. It was attended by more than a 
thousand women, of all ages and all 
classes. The majority voted to petition 
the Diet for the full right of suffrage. 


JANE Evans, a colored woman aged 
73, has just graduated from the Hillhouse 
evening school, New Haven, Conn., win- 
ning the prize award among 250 pupils. 
She is an ex-slave, and for years her 
great desire has been to be able to read, 
for her own improvement. Apparently 
she was a hard-working woman, and had 
to wait for the enforced leisure of old age. 
It is a fine instance of will-power and per- 
severance, 


Rev. ANNA H,. SHAW is now able to 
sit up, and is dictating more letters than 
her doctor and nurse approve of, but she 
seems to be in a cheery state of mind, 
She writes: “I am a funny sight; I am 
sitting up, propped in my big chair, with 
two little pig-tails like Sissy Hopkins’ 
each side of my head, and wrapped up in 
a blanket. I sit up only a little while at 
atime. Iam really trying to do for once 
as lam told and to get well as soon as 
possible.”’ 


Miss MARGARET DREIER, president of 
the New York Association for Household 
Research, has just published figures which 
seem to show that housework is not so 
much more desirable for women hygien- 
ically than work in factories as it has 
been supposed to be. The highest mor- 
tality from consumption among women is 
found among domestics. ‘‘Three out of 
every thousand of them die of consump- 
tion, while of women who are mill and 
factory operatives only one in a thousand 
dies of the ‘white plague,’ ’’ says Miss 
Dreier. She also quotes recent statistics 
showing that 78 per cent. of the illegiti- 
mate children born in the hospitals of 
London are born of mothers who were 
servants in private homes. 


Lapy Henry SOMERSET, in a recent 
article on the simple life, says: ‘It would 
be interesting to analyze how much real 
happiness comes to the man who has 
made or inherited a large fortune, and 
feels it necessary to live in what is called 
‘adequate style.’ He builds himself a 
palace, engages a troop of servants, be- 
gins to collect pictures, furniture and ob- 
jects of art, and be little knows that he is 
heaping upon himself a world of trouble. 
A man with a moderate income, who has 
no requirements beyond those which he 
can well supply, who lives in a house 
where his things give him no anxiety, but 
in fefined, tasteful and simple surround- 
ings, who can afford to see his own friends 
because he cares for them, and not a host 
of people who have to be asked because it 
the right thing that they should be seen 
at his house, is the really happy man.”’ 


Mrs. KATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA ad- 
dressed a Russian meeting in Providence, 
R. I., in Sayles Hall of Brown University, 
on the evening of Feb. 22. The meeting 
was beld under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Woman’s Club. The great hall 
was packed with a large and representa- 
tive audience, including many professors 
and other prominent men. Every seat 
was occupied, and many persons stood 
throughout. President Faunce of Brown 
presided and made the opening address. 
The other speakers were Mrs. Breshkov- 
skaya, Rabbi Fleischer, Miss Sarah E. 
Doyle and Miss Blackwell. When Presi- 
dent Faunce was obliged to leave to catch 
a train, Professor William C. Poland took 
the chair. Resolutions of sympathy with 
Russian freedom were passed unanimous- 
ly, and $123 was contributed for the cause. 
A branch of the ‘‘Friends of Russian Free- 
dom”’ will be organized in Providence, and 
those who wish to join are asked to send 
their names to Mrs. J. F. Huntsman, 37 
South Angell St., Providence. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN QUEENSLAND, 
AUSTRALIA. 


The Brisbane Daily Courier of January 
8th contains an interesting report of the 
debate in the Legislative Council of the 
Province of Queensland, Australia, upon 
the second reading of the Electoral Fran- 
chise Bill. 

The bill proposes to abolish the ‘‘plural 
vote” heitherto conferred on property- 
owners, establishing the principle of ‘‘one 
man one vote,’’ and also extending the 
franchise to women. It is interesting, in 
reading the addresses of the opponents of 
the bill, to observe that their main objec- 
tions are to allowing poor, ignorant, and 
irresponsible persons to take part in the 
government. To allow paupers, support- 
ed by the State, to vote is especially con- 
demned, while, strange to say, no objec- 
tion whatever is‘made against the voting 
of women. 

This is probably due to the fact that 
women have already exercised full muni- 
cipal suffrage for years in Queensland, and 
for several years have also exercised Na- 
tional suffrage throughout Federated Au- 
stralia. Having their National suffrage 
opposition to State suffrage has ceased to 
exist. Moreover the'women have disarmed 
prejudice by their judicious exercise 
of the political rights already conferred. 
The debate is especially noteworthy for 
its tacit acceptance of the voting of 
women as a matter of course, Just 80 
will it be in this country, if Presidential 
suffrage is ever secured for women. The 
extension of National woman suffrage 
throughout the Australian Continent is 
a most important object lesson for Ameri- 
can suffragists. It points the way for 
women’s National enfranchisement by 
simple legislative enactment, without 
change of constitution, so difficult to make 
in face of organized opposition. 

Mr. Jansen, who closed the debate in 
support of the Electoral Franchise bill, 
stated that ‘‘the Ministry, the Opposition, 
and every candidate at the last general 
election had been behind the proposal. 
Sir A. Rutledge, leader of the opposition, 
had said that one of the measures he fa- 
vored was an extension of the franchise to 
women, and also the restriction of each 
elector to one vote only. The abolition of 
the plural vote and the extension of the 
franchise to women had been supported 
by every single member of the Legislative 
Assembly when before the electors, so 
that the whole community must be quite 
unanimous upon the question.”’ 

It is needless to add that ‘‘the second 
reading was agreed to, and the committal 
was made the order of the day.” 

H. B. B. 


—— se 


TRIBUTES TO MRS. CHENEY. 

A beautiful memorial meeting for Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney was held by the New 
England Women’s Club on Feb, 20. Lack 
of space forbids an adequate report. 
This is one of the occasions when we 
especially regret the reduction in our num- 
ber of pages. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided and made 
the opening address. Mr. F. B. SanbSrn 
spoke on Mrs, Cheney’s work in connection 
with the Concord school of philosophy, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody on her work for 
the club, William Lloyd Garrison on her 
‘work for the freedmen, Mrs. Butler 
on her work for the N. E. Hospital for 
Women and Children, Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards on her work in connection with the 
Institute of Technology, Miss Blackwell 
on her work for woman suffrage, Miss 
Eva Channing on her literary work, and 
Dr. Bumstead on her work for Atlanta 
University. There were letters from Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, Miss Anna Q. T. 
Parsons (a beautiful letter, written bya 
woman in her 92d year), Mrs. Sarah H. 
Arnold, Mrs. Martha Nicholson McKay, 
and Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould. 

Several of the speakers referred to Mrs. 
Cheney’s work for suffrage. Mrs. Howe 
said: 

Mrs. Cheney was deeply interested in 
the movement for woman suffrage, and 
was ofteu a participant in our hearings 
before the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
She was present and spoke on that, to me, 
memorable day when, an illiterate fe- 
male demagogue having spoken furiously 
against woman suffrage, the question was 
propounded “whether, if the suffrage 
were granted to women, those of lower 
life and character would not flood the 
polls, while those of superior station and 





education would stay away.” Mr. Garri- 
son rose and said, “Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that the present occasion 
answers that question. Here are intelli- 
gen>e and education petitioning, for suf- 
frage, and here are ignorance and vulgar- 
ity inveighing against it.’’ 

Miss Peabody mentioned that Abby 
May and Mrs. Cheney had been largely in- 
strumental in securing school suffrage in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Sanborn said: 

The followiug words were written to a 
young friend, in June, 1850, when Miss 
Littlehale first identified herself with the 
public maintenance of woman’s cause— 
rather against the sensitive anxieties of 
her correspondent: 

** Dearest Child: I have looked into the 
possible future, and seen the cross, the 
shame, the notoriety; but in the probable 
future I see only a more earnest striving, 
but with little accomplished in the out- 
ward, and without public observation. 
My ‘ideality struggles, indeed, with my 
stronger nature, and I cannot take the 
strong, direct course which others can. 
While you are fearing that courage and 
determination are in danger of leadiog 
me too far, I fear more that cowardice 
and irresolution should keep me from 
going at all. I believe you will sympa- 
thize in whatI shall say and do, and I 
shall leave it to my works to prove my 
discretion and temper. I do not mean to 
bate one jot of woman’s best duties, but 
to extend them, and to give her higher 
and broader ground from which to view 
them. I have been surprised to find how 
much interest and favor the Convention 
meets with (the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention, held in 1850 at Worces- 
ter, Mass.). Several persons have spoken 
respectfully of it whom I expected to 
sneer and laugh—N. P. Willis, for in- 
stance; although I think his champion- 
ship results from personal feeling. In 
regard to one very important branch of 
the subject, the medical education of 
wamen, [ have found a response from 
almost every person addressed. 

Miss Blackwell said that Mrs. Cheney 
had supported the cause steadily from 
1850 till she gave the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
$100, oply a week before her death; and 
that she was the author of some of the 
best leaflets on municipal suffrage ever 
written. A. 8. B. 

—————— Oe" 
WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Laura M. Cornelius, an Oneida 
Indian, has given up her position as 
teacher in the Sherman Indian School, to 
enter the Stanford Law School. She 
wishes to learn law in order that she may 
go from tribe to tribe, teaching her people 
their rights under the white man’s law, 
and championing their cause in the courts 
and at Washington. She has studied the 
Indian problem from every viewpoint, and 
to her it is a sad and personal one. 


There was one woman among the 65 
persons admitted to the bar in Boston last 
week. She was Mary A. Mahan, of the 
Street Commissioner’s office. 


—_——-_ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

At the meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance last week, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe spoke on ‘The Religious 
Work of Women.”’ She said she had long 
ago felt the importance of women in the 
pulpit. In this country and in these 
times; while men have broken new ways 
for civilization, women have gathered the 
children about them and lighted the lamp 
of religious faith at their knees. They 
have carried religion into the hospitals, 
and they have made war against irreligion, 
which is the mother of vice. Mrs. Howe 
continued: 

‘In all the work of the women’s minis- 
try, one special feature has impressed me. 
So far as I know of it, I find it character- 
ized by a liberal'and catholic spirit. When 
I myself took it upon me to preach from a 
pulpit, I felt I must do so not on secta- 
rian, but on simple Christian ground—the 
religion of the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount. 
I felt that however men might entrench 
themselves behind one metaphysical state- 
ment or another, we women must occupy 
this Valley of Decision, this plain ground 
of aspiration and service. 

“You will understand, dear friends, that 
I do not for one moment leave out of view 
the uses of denominational divisions. 
When these are held in a Christian spirit 
they may serve a Christian purpose, illus- 
trating and satisfying the diverse gifts 
and intellectual tendencies of mankind, 
with greater or lesser advance in the un- 
derstanding of spiritual things. But far 
more important than these divisions I 
hold to be the fundamental agreement in 
the vital necessity of a religious basis as 
the only ground upon which a true human 
life can be built.” 

Rev. Mary A. Safford is ill at her home 
in Des Moines, from over-work. Her old- 
time co-laborer. Rev. Elinor Gordon, is 
with her, and will keep up her pastoral 
work, and also her editorial work on Old 
and New, till she is able to take it up 
again. 


Mrs. Grace Weiser Davis is holding re- 





vival meetings with great success among 
the miners in the upper part of the an- 
thracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. 





PEACE CONGRESS REPORT. 

The official stenographic report of the 
Thirteenth International Peace Congress 
held in Boston in October last is now 
ready. It makes a book (paper covers) of 
about 350 pages. Any one may obtain it 
from the office of the American Peace So- 
ciety, 31 Beacon St., Boston, by sending 
ten cents to cover postage and wrapping. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 

President Taylor of Vassar paid his re- 
spects to President Stanley Hall of Clark 
with considerable vigor at the annual 
luncheon of the Vassar alumnz in New 
York City on Feb. 18. He denied the 
statements that college women are un- 
healthy, unwomanly and morbid. 

“You are being told by Dr. Hall,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that your college training unfits 
you to be wives and mothers. There are 
no women so free from morbid ideas, so 
normal, so sane as trained college women. 
I never saw @ more robust or healthy lot. 
The girls don’t wear hats when they 
skate or coast; they wear shirtwaists, and 
have their coats open in zero weather— 
something that would kill the rest of us. 
Statistics show that there are as many 
marriages among college women as among 
other women in the same class of society, 
and that they have more children. 

‘For a man to narrow his intelligence 
down to a few college graduates is un- 
worthy. He asserts that women, to be 
healthy, must drop certain studies. I 
have never been able to discover that a 
woman could not take the same education 
as a man. 

“If Dr. Hall knew the college life of 
boys and girls, would he ever talk of their 
excessive mentality?’’ he demanded whim- 
sically. Shouts of laughter greeted this 
sally. 

“The college girl,’’ went on the presi- 
dent, ‘‘can discuss more subjects intelli- 
gently than the college boy. His ideas 
seem to narrow down to baseball and 
football.” 





THOUSANDS STARVING. 


A large number of Armenian villages in 
the Sassoun region were lately burned, 
aod many of the people massacred. The 
foreign consuls estimate the number killed 
at about 3,500, and the condition of the 
survivors is deplorable. Every day many 
of them die of hunger. The snow covers 
the mountains. 

“The survivors of the recent massacre 
number nearly ten thousand,’’ reports tbe 
United States Consul, Dr. Norton, after 
making a special tour through the districts 
of Sassoun and Moush, ‘They saved little 
but their lives,’’ he goes on tosay. “Nearly 
every house in the region was plundered 
and burned. Almost all their flocks and 
herds, practically their only source of 
food and raiment as well as income, were 
swept away. The unfortunate people, 
after receiving for a short time an allow- 
ance from the goverment of one cent 
per capita per diem for subsistence, now 
are without food as winter approaches, 
The diseases usually following upon fright, 
exposure, exhaustion and insufficient food 
are rapidly becoming epidemic, especially 
among the children. Progress has been 
made in restoring the burned dwellings, 
so that probably the question of a bare 
shelter will be settled in most cases. Suf- 
ficient firewood can also be secured with- 
out great difficulty. There remains the 
vital question of warm clothing, of bed- 
ding and of food, for which no provision 
is made. The situation is practically that 
of many parts of Macedonia twelve 
months ago, although, while the number 
involved is less, the remoteness from the 
coast and the greater severity of the cli- 
mate increase the danger of widespread 
suffering and mortality. The helplessness 
of this mountain folk in their need is 
heightened by the enforcement of admin- 
istrative measures which prevent the peo- 
ple from leaving their ruined villages and 
seeking assistance and work in more fav- 
ored localities. Their case is one appeal- 
ing most strongly to the sympathies of 
the benevolent. Unless aid is rendered 
promptly, few may be left to receive it, 
The region is bare and desolate. Clothing, 
biankets and food must be brought from 
outside. 

“The only persons within a short dis- 
tance of the Sassoun region, competent to 
direct any measure of prompt relief, are 
W. J. Heathcote, H. B. M.’s vice-consu] at 
Bitlis, and Rev. R. M. Cole of the same 
city, missionary of the American Board 
of Missions. Both are familiar with ex- 
isting conditions, and with the facilities 
for meeting the exigency. It should be 
mentioned that several thousand destitute 
villagers upon the great Moush plain, 
adjoining the Sassoun mountains, are 
equally in sore straits. Their advantage 
over the Sassoun folk lies in the fact that 





they are less exposed to the rigor of win. 
ter, and they can at least beg from sur- 
rounding villages where the torch has not 
brought destruction.” 

While the Turkish Government should 
be condemned for its barbarities, and the 
European powers denounced for their in- 
activity in the matter of stopping these 
atrocities, we, the undersigned, realizing 
the critical situation in Sassoun and 
Moush, send out this appeal, in behalf of 
these ten thousand suffering fellow beings, 
to the American people who enjoy the 
priceless privileges of freedom and secu- 
rity. It is the cry of perishing men, 
women and children that comes to us; 
and we earnestly hope that a generous re- 
sponse to this appeal will go to relieve, in 
some measure, the distress in Sassoun 
and Moush, and save many from actual 
starvation. 

Messrs, Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 
Devonshire St., Boston, have kindly con 
sented to receive and cable funds through 
W. W. Peet, Esq., treasurer, Constanti 
nople, to Rev. R. M. Cole, the American 
missionary in Bitlis, who, with the British 
Vice-Consul of the same city, will person- 
ally supervise the distribution. 

SAMUEL B, Capen, Chairman, 
JuLIA Warp Howe, 

GEORGE HopGEs, 

Wan. L. GARRISON, 

GEORGE A. GORDON, 
WILLIAM E, HunrTINGTON, 
EpwakRp A, Horron, 
CHARLES FLEISCHER, 

EpwINn D. MEAD, 

P. S. Henson, 

EDWARD H,. CLEMENT, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Sec’y, 





KANSAS SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 

The Kansas House of Representatives 
on Feb. 9. discussed the presidential suf- 
frage bill. It read: 

That in any election hereafter held in 
this State for the election of presidential 
electors, the right of any citizen to vote 
therefor shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of sex; a woman may vote at 
such elections the same as men, under like 
restrictions and qualifications, 

The discussion abounded in amusing 
features. The following report is con- 
densed from the Topeka Capital: 

The bill was made a special order at 
2.30 P.M. The House went into com- 
mittee of the whole, with Mr. Simmons 
of Lane in the chair. 

When the bill was read, Mr, Hackney 
of Cowley moved to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing: 

Man and wife are one (or ought to be). 
The wife is not fitted to perform the du- 
ties or functions devolving npon the 
husband. Her duties are domestic, social, 
moral, spiritual and religious. His are 
military,governmental, political, financial, 
commercial] and industrial. As between 
husband and wife let there be divisions 
of labor as indicated by nature. If all hus- 
bands and wives vote the same ticket 
nothing is gained, the result is the same, 
a waste of time, trouble and expense. 
But if busband and wife vote against each 
other, trouble begins, the devil of con- 
tention enters their Garden of Eden, and 
marriage is robbed of its glory. The dem- 
olition of marriage will be a result, and 
what is gained? All loss, no gain, 

Therefore, Be it enacted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas: 

Section 1, That section 642 of the gen- 
eral statutes of Kausas, 1901, entitled 
‘An act conferring upon women the right 
to vote at city elections, and to hold cer- 
tain offices, be, and the same is, hereby 
repealed,”’ 

Mr. Steckel of Barton said the House 
was in no humor to stand for any such 
foolamendment. He wanted the amend- 
ment **beaten to death,’’ and the bill re- 
commended for passage. 

A few minutes later, a beautiful bou- 
quet, tied with a yellow ribbon, was 
placed on Steckel’s desk. 

Mr. West of Edwards said God intended 
woman to be man’s equal. ‘Women,’ he 
said, ‘have come up to the divine expec- 
tation; they have gone beyond it, if you 
please. They are superior to man. Give 
women the vote. They are entitled to it. 
Vote down this fool amendment, and pass 
the bill.”’ 

The ladies applauded Mr. West with 
vigor. 

Mr. Robinett of Wyandotte made a 
stroug argument in favor of equal suf- 
frage on the ground that women are taxed 
without representation, which is tyranny. 
He argued that equal suffrage made elec- 
tions more decent. He said Mrs. W. A. 
Johnston, wife of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, converted him. 

Robinett developed great oratorical 
power, and convinced the House that his 
wind is good. 

Mr. Adams of Sedgwick made the first 
speech against the bill. He began by pay- 
ing a fine tribute to the women of Kansas, 
telling how they had stood by the men in 
the upbuilding of the State. But he 
argued that politics is war, and war is 
hell. He refused to be a party toa plan 
to drag women into the strife. He insisted 
that not enough women want suffrage to 
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warrant the Legislature in making a 
further experiment. He was willing to 
let the suffragists keep the law which 
they now enjoy. 

Mr. Jones of Norton expressed regret 
that Hackney had seen fit to inject a jest 
into the proceedings. ‘This is a serious 
matter,’’ he declared, ‘‘and we should dis- 
cuss it like men.’”’ Mr. Jones said the 
tribute paid to the women by Adams 
should be considered as an argument in 
favor of the bill. He appealed to the 
old soldiers to stand for the bill. He said 
every veteran knew that the war of the 
Rebellion would never have been put down 
had it not been for the help of the women. 

Mr. Lupfer of Pawnee, an old-time Pop- 
ulist, spoke briefly against the bill. 

The motion being on Hackney’s amend- 
ment, the House defeated the proposition 
by practically a unanimous vote. 

Jones of Norton moved that when the 
committee arise, it recommend the bill 
for passage. 

Mr. Plummer of Jefferson got off his 
maiden speech against the bill. The bur- 
den of his effort was that “‘the American 
home shall not be dragged down into the 
dirt of politics.” 

Robinett: ‘Evidently you didn’t feel 
that way about it when you, as a member 
of the House Committee on Employees, 
put your sister-in-law on the pay-roll.”’ 

Robinett was quite a hero for his shot 
at Plummer. The cheering lasted two 
minutes. Last night Robinett received 
three bouquets from admiring suffragists. 

Mr. Polley of Republic spoke against 
the bill, and illustrated his point about 
politics being too dirty for women to dab- 
ble in, by pouring water (women) into :n 
ink bottle (politics). 

Mr. Young of Wilson replied that he 
noticed when Polley poured the water 
into the ink it made the ink lighter. 
Young was for the bill, and he quoted 
some high-grade poetry in support of his 
position, 

Mr. Glasscock of Wyandotte demanded 
suffrage for women to offset the vote of 
the Huns and a bunch of other riffraff 
from Europe to whom the political parties 
open their arms, He answered the argu- 
ment about politics polluting women by 
telling how for a century in this country 
women wearing the white strings, em- 
blematic of mercy, had been going into 
dens of sin and vice, coming out not only 
pure, but with the blessings of the 
wretches to whom they ministered resting 
on their heads. The women, if given suf- 
frage,could be depended upon to use their 
influence to better conditions. 

Mr. Beekman said the women did not 
want to vote, as a rule. Anyhow, it was 
not @ woman’s business. 

Mr. Hackney, defending his amendment, 
said: ‘I appeal from this congregation of 
women and clackers gathered here this 
afternoon to the tens of thousands of 
women who don’t want to vote; from the 
madness of the hour to the patient wom- 
en who are at home taking care of their 
families. I say the great majority of the 
women of Kansas don’t want to vote, and 
Iam going to stand for that majority. 
But above all, 1 say equal suffrage is 
wrong, and if every woman in Kansas 
were here clamoring for the passage of 
this bill, I would vote against it. I am in 
favor of restricting suffrage, rather than 
extending it.’’ 

Judge Clark of Rice made a vigorous 
speech for the bill. He said the men who 
were knocking on the bill were like Adam 
of old, who had not the courage to admit 
his error, but laid it on his wite. He said 
God created men and women equal, and 
predicted that the system which keeps 
women under would soon be wiped out. 

Mr. Archer of Brown objected to Clark’s 
Adam story. The men were carrying their 
share of the burden, and were always 
ready to carry the burdens of the women, 
He was against the bill because the rank 
and file of the women opposed it. 

Dr. Allaman of Atchison said only two 
women in his town wanted suffrage—a 
pair of old maids who had been disap- 
pointed in love. He said the only people 
around the Legislature who wanted suf- 
frage were old maids and women with 
warts on their noses. For that statement 
he was hissed. 

The committee finally voted down the 
Hackney amendment. Then it voted that 
the bill should be placed on third reading 
immediately. When the committee rose 
the bill was passed, the vote standing: 

For the bill: Adair, Banks, Benson, 
Berryman, Brady, Brierly, Brown of Sher- 
man, Clark of Jefferson, Clark of Rice, 
Cones, Cowan, Crumly, Dail, Davison, 
Eddy, Elstun, Fisher, Glasscock, Grass, 
Hamersiy, Harrison, Haskins, 
Hildreth, Holdren, Jones of Norton, Jones 
of Trego, Kerns, Kirtland, Lacy, Lauder- 
gin, Leland, Matthews, McBride, Miley, 
Montee, Morgan, Murphy, Nelson, Orr, 
Oshant, Pawling, Phenicle, Plumb, Royer, 
Rochester, Robinett, Schermerborn, Seav- 
er, Simmons, Skinner, Sourbeer, Stan- 
nard, Steckel, Sticher, Stoker, Stout, Tred- 
way, Trigg, Turner, West, White, Wilson, 
Young, Stubbs. 

Against: Adams, Allaman, Archer, 
Beekman, Beeson, Bird, Boggs, Brandon, 
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INSIST UPON IT 


Say You Must Have the New Hook for a Woman's Shoe on Your Shoes 


Ohe“WUNDERHOOX’ 


Saves Time in Lacing—Won’t Tear the Skirts 
“SMART” 


HAS THAT 


All Styles 
All Leathers 


$3.20 
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Have Them Put on Your Old Shoes Free of Charge 


BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST’ SHOEMAN 
Hagau’s Corner—Washington and Boyiston Streets 
**The Shoe That Made Boston Famous”’ 
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APPEARANCE 


See That 
Hook? 


It’s the 
“ Wunderhoox ” 
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Brown of Brown, Creech, Crocker, Cur 
ran, Farris, Fieser, Fraser, Hackney, Hall, 
Holden, Howerton, Hullett, Humphreys. 
Husey, Hussey, Kinvison, Louder, Lup 
fer, Mead, Meacher, Mueller, Myers, Ohl 
hausen, Osweiler, Perdue, Peter, Polley 
Pomeroy, Potts, Plummer, Pralle, Pringle 
Ransom, Rhodes, Richards, Roush,Schmidt 
Tannehill, Thompson, Warren, Welch 
Wyckoff. 

Representative’s Hall was packed with 
people to hear the debate. 


On Feb. 14 the bill came up in the Sen. 
ate. The Topeka Capital says: 

Senator Simon wanted to make it a 
special order for Thursday afternoon. As 
a substitute for Simon’s motion, Noftzger 
moved that the bill be placed on third 
reading at once, The moment it was read 
Noftzger shut off debate by moving the 
previous question, and the bill was killed 
by a vote of 28 to 6. 
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TWO IMPORTANT HEARINGS. 








A hearing on the bill to forbid indecent 
medical advertisements will be given at 
the State House on March 3, at 10.30 A.M. 
This bill is asked for by the Massachu- 
W. S. A., the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and other women’s organizations 
There should be a large attendance. 

Another hearing of interest to women 
will be given Tuesday at 10.30, on the pe- 
tition to repeal last year’s law which for- 
bids working saleswomen more than 58 
hours a week during the month before 
Christmas. A effort will also be made to 
exempt retail stores from the operation of 
this law. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Woman’s Club of Arlington, Mass., 
which hitherto has always refused to hear 
woman suffrage presented, listened on Feb. 
16 to an address by Mrs. S. S. Fessenden 
on the question, ‘Shall women take part 
in municipal affairs?” This talk was 
given at the invitation of the civic depart- 
ment of the club, and was enthusiastically 
received. One of the ‘‘Antis’’ said after- 
wards, ‘‘Mrs. Fessenden is certainly the 
most convincing speaker I ever heard.”’ 


—- 





CELTIC HOLIDAY. 


At the Celtic Holiday, to be given by 
the New England Woman’s Press Associa: 
tion at Copley Hall, Boston, on the even- 
ing of March 4, there will be presented 
two plays of the Irish National Theatre, 
which should be of interest to students of 
the Celtic Renaissance, ‘‘The Saxon Shil- 
lin’’’ and ‘*The Poorhouse.”’ 

These plays now famous through much 
presentation in Ireland and England, are 
here given, the former for the first time in 
America, and the latter for the second. 
They are episodes of folk-tragedy and 
humor, quick with the life of the soil; 
worthy and vividly interesting examples 
of the new drama. They will be given 
careful and appropriate interpretation and 
setting. 

Between the plays will be given an hour 
of a Galway Fair, with dances, poetic and 
rural, Celtic songs of many periods, and 
pantomimic episodes of folk-life. 

Mr. Clayton D. Gilbert will have the 
evening in general supervision. Mr. Theo- 
dore P. Koch will act as stage director. 
Many artists of distinction will take part. 

Tickets, $1, entitling the bearer to a re- 
served seat at the evening ‘‘Hours of Stage- 
Play,” and admission during the day to 
all parts of the festival, are now on sale 





with Miss Libbey, office of the Boston 
Transcript, 324 Washington Street, and 
Miss Wilde, WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 
Park Street. 
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RAMABAI DEFENDED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Pressure of work prevented my reading 
the JOURNAL of Dec. 31 when it was re- 
ceived, and I have but just noticed the 
attack on Ramabai and your editorial 
on it. 

Dr. Maddock aptly says, ‘‘Being neither 
an American, nor a@ woman,’’ ete. It is 
doubtless for this reason that he cannot 
understand the position of Ramabai nor 
the sympathy shown to her by our wom- 
en. The editors of the JouRNAL well 
characterized his article as mainly per- 
sonal and full of misstatements, but some 
of the latter have escaped their notice. 

I met Ramabai in Evanston at the home 
of Frances Willard in 1887, but I knew of 
her and the work that she had undertaken 
long before, as she had come}to this coun- 
try in 1866 to witness the graduation of 
her kinswoman, Dr. Anandabai Joshi, 
from the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia, where she had been under 
the direct protectiou of Dean Bodley. 
Mrs, Joshi had made her home with my 
cousin, Mrs. B. F. Carpenter, of Roselle, 
N. J., through whom she had come to this 
country. For that reason I was familiar 
with Ramabai long before I met her, and 
know beyond question the untruth of Dr. 
Maddox’s statement that,'‘smarting under 
the disgrace of being outcasted, she turned 
to the missionaries, who knew that her 
talents, rendered keener by the straits 
that she was in, might be turned to good 
account in this country. Consequently 
we next hear of her in America, where, by 
the judicious heralding of her new spon- 
sors, she was assured of a cordial recep- 
tion,’’ etc. The truth is that she appealed 
first to English people, India being a de- 
pendency of that country, and was disap- 
pointed in not being able to create an in- 
terest in the poor little widows of her 
native land among those from whom she 
expected aid. She went there modestly 
unheralded, but gained the regard and 
friendship of many in high position, 
among them Max Miiller and others of 
similar standing. She taught for a time 
in the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham, and 
won the regard of the sisters of St. Mar- 
garet at Grinstead, who have a house in 
Louisburg Square, Boston. 

Aiter testing the sympathy of England 
she turned to this country, coming quite 
unheralded, to make the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Joshi, whom she first met here. 
Both women left here at the same time 
(1893), but Ramabai went to England, re- 
maining there for several years before 
coming to America, 

When I first met her she had been here 
for some time, and was in such poverty 
that the ladies at Rest Cottage had to 
furnish clothing for her. At that time she 
had given up the idea of becoming a phy- 
sician on account of her growing deafness, 
and was studying kindergarten work pre- 
paratory to her school. I well remember 
assuring her that she would attain ber 
end. Her sincerity and earnest, self-sac- 
rificing labor are attested by the American 
women who have spent months in her 
school in India, and know the great and 
beneficent work that she is doing. Mrs. 
Judith Andrews, of Boston, and Dr. Emily 








B. Ryder, now in Chicago, are two who 
have been with her. 

As to her warning about the danger of 
becoming too deeply interested in Orien- 
tal religions, from my own study of many 
years back, I quite agree with Ramabai, 
although by no means bigoted in religious 
matters. The women of America should 
be very careful before they embrace these 
strange doctrines. I have been disgusted 
with the adulation lavished upon some 
Hindu teachers who, in return for the hos- 
pitality and kindness shown them, have vil- 
ified American women. ‘By their fruits 
shall ye know them”’ bas ever been a test, 
and, although one of the most saintly men 
whom I ever met was of the Brahmin 
caste, the general condition of the women 
of India, where snakes, cows, and other 
animals and reptiles are shown the great- 
est consideration and women hardly any, 
is sufficient to warn me against the reli- 
gion held by the great mass of its people. 
Ramabai’s warning was needed, and I 
hope that it will save some from foolish- 
ness. CAROLINE A, HULING. 

Chicago, Iil. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Chief of Police Hunt, of Portland, Ore., 
has forbidden the employment of barmaids 
in saloons. 


A delightful students’ recital was given 
last week by the School of Expression. 
The graduates’ recital to be given March 2 
in Huntington Chambers Hall, and the 
dramatic recital on March 16, will prob- 
ably be even finer. Tickets to each, 50 
cents. 

The University of Pennsylvania will add 
to its curriculum a course of instruction 
in public health, in response to many de- 
mands for men who have had special 
training in matters pertaining to this sub- 
ject. At present there is no university in 
the country which trains men for this 
kind of work, 





-_-- 


HUMOROUS. 


An American girl eucountered a Ger- 
man professor, and began to speak in 
German. He replied: 

“You need not sprechen mit me in 
Deutsch. You sprechen English. I very 
vell understand your meanness,”’ 





The Preacher—I was surprised to see 
your husband get up and walk out of 
church while I was preaching. 

The Wife—Oh, don’t think anything of 
that! You know he’s troubled with som- 
pambulism,— Yonkers Statesman. 


He—I used to think that I knew a great 
deal; that I was wise, in fact; but the 
older I become the more I! realize that I 
know nothing. 

She—Agnostic or plain ignoramus?— 
St. Louis Post-Despatch. 


Judge—Tbe sentence of the court is that 
the prisoner be confined in prison the re- 
mainder of his natural life. 

Prisoner—But, my lord— 

Judge—Not another word, sir, or I'll 
give you four years more.— Tit-Bits. 


Mrs. Caller—So Rhymer’s baby is dead! 
What was the matter with it? 

Mrs. Neighbors—Writer’s cramp, 

Mrs, Caller—Oh, you must be mistaken. 

Mrs. Neighbors—No, I’m not, The poor 
little fellow chewed up a poem his father 
had just written.—Chicago Daily News. 


‘‘In the presence of witnesses,’’ said the 
cross-examining lawyer, ‘‘you declared 
that these disputed ten feet of ground be- 
longed not to you, but to your next neigh- 
bor, Mr, Parks. Is not that so?’’ 

“Quite right. Quite right, sir,’’ said 
the plaintiff. 

‘*Then, after such an admission,’’ shout- 
ed the lawyer, ‘‘thow dare you—how dare 
you, sir,—come into this court and claim 
the strip of land as your own?”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said the plaintiff, ‘it was just 
after a heavy snowstorm that I said the 
ten feet belonged to Neighbor Parks. We 
were both shoveling off onr pavements at 
the time.’’—Salt Lake Tribune. 











“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

HONORARY Eprrors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert 8. Cook, L.H.D (Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University), Prof. 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 

Price, $1.00 per year. 

Address: Editor ‘*‘ARMENIA”’ 

P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 








The Advocate of Peace 


A monthly ‘journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





MISS E,. G. SMITH; Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





A Salvage Stock of Books 





18,000 Volumes at Half and Less 


We have on sale a tremendwus purchase of 18,000 volumes 
of the famous Alta and Acorn editions of standard books which 
we secured from the salvage stock of H. T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia, whose place of business was recently destroyed by fire. 


We were the only purchasers from Boston, and we can promise book 
lovers a rare bargain treat in the offering. There are over 300 titles 
to choose from, and we will not attempt to list them here. 


Suffice it to say that they are books which always sell at 
25c and 35c per volume, but you may have unrestricted 


choice from the entire lot at. 


2c 





R.H. WHITE CO. 











E are showing a splendid line 
of Ladies’ Wash Hid 
Gloves that wash so beau- 

tifully in soap and water. @ W ww 
They come in many colors and give 


great satisfaction, 


both in fit and 


wearing quality. @ Ww ww w 
2 2 MISS M. F. FISH, 
7 2 


144 Tremont St. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





— 

VPROOF-READER AND COPY-HOLUER, 

-Experienced and uncommonly accurate proof- 

reader wants position. Is also a stenographer, 

aod has been a court-reporter, a teacher, and 

a writer for the press. Address Miss Mary E. 
Wilkimson, General Delivery, Boston. 





TEACHING OR LIBRARY WORK, — A 
high-school graduate, highly recommended, and 
with sucessful experience in both teaching and 
library work, wants employment in one of these 
lines. Address Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloom- 
ingdale st., Chelsea, Mass. 





ILOTEL OR STORE.—Armenian of 25, speak 
ing English, French, Greek, Turkish, Kussian 
and Arabic, would like a place as waiter in hotel 
or salesman in store. Address Gabriel Rush- 
douny, 24 Baker St., Lynn, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK, — Armenian woman of 382, 
speaking a little English, with a son five years 
old, wauts a place to do housework. Address 
Mrs. Paitzir Leptchinjian, 104 Everett St., Chel- 
sea, Mass, 





FAKM OR HOUSE WORK.—English-speak- 
ing Armenian wants work in house or on iarm 
Address Vhilip Sarkisian, 78 Willow St,, Lynn, 
Mass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian of 15 wants to do 





housework and learn English. Address John 
Boyajian, 342 Tremont St., Boston. 
GENERAL WORK. — Worthy Armenian, 


married and with two children, is willing to do 
any kindof work. Address Hagop Atamian, 36 
Sherman St., Malden, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, to responsible party. House has 
eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References 
given and required. Address Mrs. Rh. H. Barrows, 
65 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





WORK NIGH t AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian boy of 18, speaking Euglish, wants to work 
nights and mornings fr his board and go to 
school, Address Harry Berberian, 751 Weatarn 
Ave., West Lynn, Mass. 

Armenia boy of 12, strong and bright, speaking 
English, wants to work mornings and afternoons 
for his board, and go to school. Address Souren 
Mouradian, 27 Beach St , Boston. 

Armenian student of 20, speaking English, 
wants to work night and morning for his board 
(in or near Boston by preference) and go to high 
school. Lady for wnom he has worked says ne 
isatreasure. Address K. Madenigi:n, care K. 
Tourian, Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Mass, 


HOUSE WORK.—Amenian of 19, a teacher in 
his own country, speaking a little English, kind 
and good-tempered, wants to do house or farm 
work, housework preferred. Has experience in 
waiting on table and dish-washing. Address 
Harry Jefferian, 7 Parnell St., East Cambridge, 
Mass. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, L shall open a House in Jacksonville, flor- 
ida, for the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi-tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs, Susanna W. Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 

ELLEN F. WETHERELL, Proprietor 





HOUSEKEEPER OR TEACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in ae institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children. 
Is an experienced aud skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mrs. J. E. Decker, 2061 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 





MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M. L., A. M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Sept. <1 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admits 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


55th Annual Session. Thorough course. 
years. Exceptional facilities for 
and Bedside Instruction. 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
June 29th-July 5th, 1905. 


Delegates and friends using 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED’ 


VIA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


will enjoy all the conveniences of Modern 
Railroad Ingenuity. 


For particulars address 
LUCY E, ANTHONY, 
Sec. Railroad Rates for the N. A. W. 8S. A+ 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CONVENTION RAILROAD RATES. 


Debegehes and visitors who expect to attend 
the Suffrage Convention to be held in Portland 
Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, 1905, will be pleased 
to learn that advice has been received fri.m the 
Trans-Continental and Western Passenger Asso- 
ciations that a round-trip rate of $56.50 from Chi- 
cago has been announced. The rates from points 
ae Chicago will be based correspondingly 
ow. 

As this round-trip is less than the fare one way 
from Chicago, the unusually low rate will cer- 
tainly ensure a large attendance at the Conven- 
tion of those who, in addition to attending the 
meetings. wish to take advantage of trips to 
Alama. California, Yosemite and Yellowstone 

-arks. 

The rates over the roads east of Chicago will 
be announced. later—but we have every assur- 
ance that they will be correspondingly low. 

Information will appear in the suffrage papers 
from time to time, and for particulars address 

LUCY E. ANTHONY, Sec’y R. R. Rates, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
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“KEEP SWEET AND KEEP MOVIN’.” 
BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 
Homely phrase of our southland bright—- 
Keep steady step to the flam of the drum; 
Touch to the left—eyes to the right— 

Sing with the sou! though the lips be dumb. 
Hard to be good when the wind’s in the east; 
Hard to be gay when the heart is down; 
When “they that trouble you are increased,” 
W hen you look asf smile and see a frown. 

ut 
“Keep sweet and keep movin’.”’ 


Sorrow will shade the blue sky gray— 
Gray is the color our brothers wore ; 
Sunshine will scatter the clouds away ; 
Azure will gleam in the skies once more. 
Colors of Patience and Hope are they ; 
4iways at even in one they blend, 
Tinting the heavens by night and day 
Over our hearts to the journey’s end. 
Just 
“Keep sweet and keep movin’.”’ 


Hard to be sweet when the throng is dense, 
When elbows jostle and shoulders crowd; 
Easy to give and to take offense 
W hen the touch is rough and the voice is 
loud. 

‘Keep to the right’’ in the city’s throng; 
**Divide the road”’ on the broad highway; 
There’s one way right when everything’s 

wrong; 
‘*Easy and fair goes far in a day.”’ 
Just 
“Keep sweet and keep movin’.”’ 
The quick taunt answers the hasty word— 
The life-time chance for a ‘‘help’’ is missed. 
The muddiest pool is a fountain stirred, 
A kind hand clenched makes an ugly fist. 
When the nerves are tense and the mind is 
vexed, 
The spark lies close to the magazine ; 
Whisper a bope to the soul perplexed: 
Banish the fear with a smile serene. 
Just 
‘Keep sweet and keep movin’.”’ 


—_— = 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 


SALINA, Kan., FEB. 14, 1905. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This is to tell the readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL not to be disturbed by 
reports of repeal of the municipal woman 
suffrage law in Kansas. It is in no danger. 

It is eighteen years this month since the 
passage of the law giving the women of 
Kansas the privilege of voting in all city 
elections. During these eighteen years, 
but two men have had the temerity to 
attempt to procure its annulment. A 
member of the House of 1901, since con- 
spicuous by his absence, introduced a 
bill providing for the disfranchisement of 
the women of our cities. He made re- 
peated efforts to get the bill to a vote, but 
the House soon tired of bim and his bill, 
and drowned his every effort to speak up- 
on it in shouts of laughter and uproarious 
applause. The bill was simply ridiculed 
to death, 

At this session, a notoriety-seeker intro- 
duced a similar bill, prefacing it with a 
title a quarter of a column long and so 
maudlin in character that it was enough 
to condemn any bill. Such a display of 
poverty of argument and lack of basis in 
fact by the opposition only makes our 
enemies serve as our allies. This tirade 
proved a boomerang, for it roused great 
indignation, and protests went up from 
organizations of women and men all over 
the State. The bil] was referred to the 
Committee on Political Rights of Women, 
where it will sleep the season through, 

The House, a few days after, passed 
the Presidential Suffrage bill by a vote of 
65 to 50. The speeches in support of it 
were unusually forceful and enthusiastic. 
The author of the bill to repeal municipal 
suffrage moved to amend by substituting 
his bill. ‘This amendment was promptly 
and decisively voted down. Ridicule was 
quickly quenched by relentless logic, The 
feeling was strong, and whether the bill 
passes the Senate or not, that splendid de- 
bate was well worth all it cost. The result 
was received with great enthusiasm, and 
the demonstratious were so joyous that 
the House had to adjourn for the day. 

It is not probable that the Presidential 
Suffrage bill will pass the Senate. Our 
enemies in that body are too strong and 
too numerous, 

Our regular municipal election comes in 
the first week in April. We women are 
busy getting registered, and in Salina we 
are preparing for an interesting campaign. 
Fifty ladies started out two weeks ago to 
canvass the residence parts of the city in 
the interest of moral issues. Men are can- 
vassing the business streets. We women 
always join our forces with the men who 
work for civic righteousvess, and in this 
city women voters hold the balance of 
power. 





Since writing the above, a dispatch from 
Topeka says the Presidential Suffrage bill 
has been defeated in the Senate, 

LAURA M, JOHNS. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Fes. 15, 1905. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 
- The Minneapolis P. E. Club celebrated 
Miss Anthony’s birthday last evening ina 
manner so pleasing to us that I ‘feel 
moved,’’ in real Quaker fashion, to tell it 
to our friends through our own JOURNAL. 

The night was so intensely cold, even 
for Minnesota, that many who wished to 








come had not courage to face the icy 
northern blasts. However, about our 
usual number were present. Lucretia 
Mott was personated very satisfactorily 
by our ex-president, Mrs, Little, looking 
quaint and quite the Quaker in her cap 
and kerchief. The honored guest of the 
evening, Miss Susan B, Anthony, was 
persovated by Dr. Margaret Koch. The 
black silk dress, red shawl, hair powdered 
to the proper shade of gray and arranged 
in Miss Anthony’s own style, the spec- 
tacles, etc., were all there, true to life, and 
we were amazed to note the strikiug re- 
semblance. Dr. Koch’s native modesty 
and her true appreciation of Miss An- 
thony’s unwillingness to talk of her own 
achievements made it rather difficult 
for her to give us even a glance at Miss 
Anthony’s life work; but she succeeded 
most ably. While time would not allow 
details, she impressed us anew with the 
great sacrifice, perseverance and skill of 
our dear leader. 

Her friend and co-worker, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, was personated by Dr. 
Annah Hurd, and if she was not Mrs, 
Stanton returned to life, she had at least 
slipped out of the frame of one of her 
pictured representations. As she stood 
by the chair in which Miss Anthony was 
seated, gazed down at her with love, and 
told of their first meeting, it made a beau- 
ful and striking picture. 

Equally true to life was the character- 
ization of Lucy Stone by Mrs. Elizabeth 
McClary. She gave some choice selections 
from Mrs. Stone’s addresses and letters, 
and Lucretia Mott corrected some state- 
ment (as planped), and Lucy replied 
sweetly, I thank you, Lucretia.” 

Julia Ward Howe failed us at the last 
moment, and instead, Miss Gladys Wil- 
liams recited, beautifully, ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.”’ 

Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, in a charming- 
ly natural way, assuming the character of 
Mrs. Sarah B. Stearns, Minnesota’s first 
president, told us of the early work in our 
own State. By previous arrangement, 
questions were asked her, thus rendering 
what she had to say more real than reci- 
tative. a 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt appeared in 
the person of Mrs. F. U. Stacy, urging us 
to “double the membership,’ and work 
faithfully to gain the desired end, and ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the efforts along 
many lines. 

The opportunities offered for such an 
entertainment are unlimited. It had been 
planned to have with us some of the men 
friends of suffrage who have stood by us 
so loyally, but circumstances did not favor 
us. This is not our first effort id this 
line, and we are already thinking what we 
may do next year in this month of mas- 
querades, A large reception where we 
could meet all the pioneers, and a winter 
breakfast with toasts, have been men- 
tioned as possibilitiea. 

Our club is studying this vear the status 
of women in various countries, In Jan- 
uary we had Russia; in March our subject 
will be Japan. Some one previously ap- 
pointed gives the leading article, which is 
followed by discussion, each member be- 
ing asked to prepare previously, In an- 
other report I will mention the more prac- 
tical work we are striving to do. 

ETHEL EDGERTON HuRD, M, D., 
President. 





ILLINOIS. 


CuicaGo, ILu., FEB. 11, 1905, 
Lditors Woman's Journal: 

Dr. Odelia Blinn, one of the earliest 
women ‘physicians of Chicago, and one of 
the ablest, died here Jan. 20, aged 68 
years. She was born in Massachusetts, 
and was of French Huguenot descent on 
her father’s side, In the fall of 1861 she 
entered Hillsdale, Mich., and remained 
there nearly two years. She graduated at 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsy|- 
vania in Philadelphia, March 14, 18%8, and 
soon after located in Chicago. In 1870, 
and until the great fire of 1871 destroyed 
her store, she had a drug store on North 
Clark Street, in company with a friend, 
under the pvame of Blinn and Johnson, 
Dr. Blinn was probably the first woman 
druggist in Chicago, and perhaps in the 
country. After the fire she devoted her- 
self entirely to the practice of medicine 
until her health began to fail, about balf a 
dozen years ago. Dr. Blinn was progres- 
sive and energetic, and many of the sani- 
tary reforms now being carried out in 
Chicago were instigated by her. 

The meeting at the Auditorium, Jan. 
29, for Madam Breshkovskaya and in the 
interest of Russian freedom, was most 
impressive, The audience of 3,000 people 
was earnest and intelligent, and exactly 
responsive to the spirit of the presiding 
officer, Jane Addams, The presence of 
several hundred Russians who had suf- 
fered persecution, added solemnity to the 
occasion. So large a meeting of equal 
dignity and responsiveness is seldom 
seen, There are not many in a life time. 

The Chicago Political Equality League 
held its February public meeting on the 





4th inst., in the Chicago Woman’s Club 
Rooms, the subject being “The Church 
and School as Factors of Civilization.” 

Rev. F. V. Hawley spoke upon the 
church, and Miss Florence Holbrook upon 
the school. Mr. Hawley said the church, 
in its inclination to hold fast to the old, 
was many times a hindrance rather than a 
help to civilization, and he noted inciden- 
tally that it is the inclination to hold on 
tu the old, existing in individuals (preju- 
dice against change), that stands in the 
way of woman suffrage to-day. He made 
an illustration of himself, saying he ac- 
cepted the arguments for woman suffrage 
as valid and his judgment approved it, 
and he stood for it, and yet he found down 
in his heart he had the old prejudice, (I 
notice this here, because it indicates the 
reason for the policy of the League in 
making suffrage argument @ secondary 
matter in its meetings, and the overcom- 
ing of prejudice the primary.) Mr. Haw- 
ley said civilization advances as credulity 
decreases, and the church has much to 
learn before it becomes the force in 
human affairs that it ought to be. 

Miss Holbrook traced the progress of 
schools from early times, and urged more 
industrial education and the importance 
of teaching children a wholesome respect 
for labor. She urged also that the chil- 
dren of the great middle class be given all 
the advantages that are forced upon the 
truant and the incorrigible. She said 
women were in the schools to stay; that 
with their advent had come gentler meth- 
ods, and the rod had disappeared. 

An appreciative memorial tribute was 
given to Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, by Celia 
Parker Woolley. 

The next public meeting of the League 
will be held March 4. Miss Julia Lathrop 
will speak upon *‘The Humanities,’’ and 
there will be reminiscences of Susan B, 
Anthony’s work in Illinois by pioneer 
suffragists. BEB. A. M. 


SWIMMING 
CLASSES 


WILL RE-OPEN MARCH 1 IN 








The Allen Gymnasium 
42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


BOSTON. 
One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, aspray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 
Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 
MARY E. ALLEN. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet, Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
$2nd and Media Streets, 


Phiryadelphia, Pa 
TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms ‘in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 

















Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Snuf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by Davin Soskicr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrier Taytor Urron and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWE 
1443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. . ’” 8 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 

Vice-President. at-Large, Mrs. CAkRI# CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs, HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 

The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDoON, 1300 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Auditors Miss Laura CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
, } Dr. Cora Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are urged to send to Headquarters 
copies of the printed proceedings of their respective Conventions. 





The 37th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and is confident that reasonable rates from eastern points to Chicago, and from points 
west of Chicago to Portland, will be secured. 





CLUB NOTES, 

The Political Equality Club of Santa Barbara, Cal., ordered the History of Woman 
Suffrage and one of the large pictures of Miss Anthony, both to be presented to the 
Public Library. 

Easton and Williamson (N. Y.) Clubs both presented Miss Anthony’s picture to 
the schools. 

The Civic League of San Diego, Cal., the Clubs at Boone, Iowa, Newtown, Pa., 
Charlotte, Mich., and Ocean Grove, N. J., have all reported since our last letter that 
they would celebrate, 

Mrs. Barnum, of Charlotte, also arranged with the superintendent of the public 
schools to have attention directed to the day, and the Ocean Grove Club, by request, 
held its celebration with the W. C. T. U. 

The Portland (Ore.) W. S. A. added eight new members at its last meeting. 

Dr. Frances Woods reports the organization of new clubs at Wynnewood and Pur- 
cell, I. T. The officers of the former are: President, Mrs. Ida E, Norvell; secretary, 
Mrs. J. H. Proffitt; treasurer, Mrs. J. A. Hogan; and of the latter: President, Mrs. 
J. F. Sharp; vice-president, Mrs. C. J. Walaver; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. A. G. 
Olds. 

Miss Mary N. Chase has organized a club at St. Johns, Ore.: President, Dr. Mary 
MacLachlan; vice-president, Mrs. Susan A, Anthony Campbell; secretary pro tem.» 
Mrs. Pennington; treasurer, Mrs. H. E. Brasch; auditor, Mrs. Etta Adams. Miss 
Chase says the president is young and enthusiastic, and that the vice-president isa 
relative of Miss Anthony. 

The Political Study Club of Ithaca, N. Y., devotes one meeting each year to the 
entertainment of the public school teachers, Such a meeting was held Feb. 13, at the 
home of Mrs. F. J. Alberger. Dean Bailey of the College of Agriculture made the 
address, and joined the club. 





Our readers will be interested in the following extracts from a letter from Miss 
Mary E. Quimby, of Concord, N. H.: ‘Two bills were introduced, one for municipal 
suffrage for women on the same terms with men, and the other providing for suffrage 
for tax-paying women on certain measures. Both bills were given a hearing at the 
same time. ‘The first was the bill demanded by our Association (the New Hampshire 
W. S. A.), the latter was introduced by Mr. E. F. Cate, of Wolfboro, on his own account. 
It pleased us much to find there was a lawyer who was undertaking to help right our 
wrongs without even being asked to do so by us. Mrs. Mary I. Wood, President of 
the State Federation, was our principal speaker, and we were all proud of ber. By 
the time she had finished speaking, the committee-room was crowded with women, 
and balf of them were anxious tospeak. We had an adjourned hearing the same day, 
The Committee was doubtless impressed with the earnestness of the women, and 
promptly recommended the passage of the municipal suffrage bill, by a vote of 7 to 2. 
We have some splendid men who will advocate our side. The leader of the other side 
brought up the Colorado election frauds at our hearing, but we were fortunate in 
having Hon. Henry M. Baker on the committee. He was Mr. Shafroth’s counsel, and 
was able to give exact facts. A bill for Juvenile Courts has been introduced, and 
Judge Lindsey spoke in Representatives Hall in its behalf. In his speech he gave the 
credit of his work entirely to the voting mothers of Culorado. This notable address 
must help our cause. Next Tuesday evening we are to have Rabbi Fleischer speak for 
us, and we hope to have the vote on our bill taken the next day, Washington's birth- 
day.’’ 





Mrs. Upton and Miss Clay went to Cleveland Feb. 17 to speak to a conservative 
woman’s club which had engaged Rev. Anna H. Shaw forthat date. When they learned 
that Miss Shaw could‘not be with them, they invited the officers from Headquarters. 
They have engagements to speak in Cleveland again Feb. 24 and 25, 


We are in receipt of a copy of a beautiful poem to ‘Our Leader—Miss Anthony,’’ 
written by Mrs. Don Carlos Smith, of Guthrie, for the Anthony celebrations of the 
suffrage clubs of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 





Under date of Feb. 16, Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, of Rochester, N. Y., writes: ‘Dear 
Headquarters,—Our Anthony birthday party was a great success. I called at 17 Mad. 
ison Street to-day to see how they were--a little tired, but no other bad effects. Miss 
Anthony last evening was a very queen on her throne, the throne being the chair given 
her by the Club. By the way, the mahogany of the chair matches the velvet gown. I 
never saw her looking better. At the conclusion of the program, remarking ‘] want 
to speak,’ she rose to her full, commanding height, and her splendid voice rang out in 
all its fullness and vigor. It was an inspiring moment, and she was magnificent—that 
is the only word. I wish you could have seen ber. Her introduction of Miss Blatch 
was beautiful, as she stood with her arm close about her. She is as tall as Miss An- 
thony—a fine-looking girl, and you can imagine what joy it gave Miss Anthony to 
present this ‘granddaughter of my dearest friend, Elizabeth Cady Stanton.’ I am so 
pleased over our celebration that I had to tell you, though I set out for a simple busi- 
ness communication.’’ We felt that it would be selfish not to share this charming 
glimpse of the Rochester celebration with our-readers. 





The Minnesota W. S. A. has subscribed for 100 of each month’s issue of the Polit- 
ical Equality Leaflets. 





Mrs. Mary C. C, Bradford bas concluded her work in Arizona and gone to Santa 
Fé, While in Pheonix, she was the guest of Mrs. Frances W. Munds. Mrs. Munds 
writes to Headquarters her enthusiastic appreciation of Mrs. Bradford’s work, 





Mrs. Winnifred Harper Cooley’s book, **T!he New Womanhood,” has several times 
been mentioned in this Column, but we have neglected to state that it was brought 
out by The Broadway Publishing Company, 835 Broadway, New York City, and that 
the price is $1.25. 





Woman suffragists everywhere owe a debt of gratitude to Senator Patterson of 
Colorado, for his attempt to have the Statehood bill amended so that women, equally 
with men, might vote for the members of the Constitutional Conventions, and then on 
the ratification or rejection of the Constitutions. The amendment was rejected, but 
the Senator from Colorado defended it as @ measure in line with the progress of civili- 
zation. The women of Colorado will certainly feel that Mr. Patterson is not unmind- 
ful of the woman half of his constituency, and the women of the Territories cannot 
help feeling grateful to him for his interest in their behalf. 





Through the efforts of Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, vice-president of the Nebraska 
W. 5S. A., the high school pupils of Table Rock are preparing a history of Nebraska, 
and one of the papers will be devoted to woman suffrage in the State. 





A “History of Chautauqua County, N. Y.,’’ is being brought out, and Mrs. Elnora 
M. Babcock, by request, has written the chapter on woman suffrage, which will cover 
about ten pages. 
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